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distinct entity, working, loving, conquering,
and towering above the rest of the world.
"What, then, of the Civil War, when the giant's
body lay bleeding? What of the corruptions of
the Tweed Ring or of the "Credit Mobilier"?
What of the agony of the Reconstruction in
the South? Ah, these tragedies ruffled Whit-
man's nerves. Yet, said he with his mixture of
metaphysics and faith, such discords merely
indicated the nation at war within its own
soul. Eventually, there would be harmony;
the strong man would rule himself. These
days were but the youth of this Democracy,
of this colossal personality. Again he was
grotesque, but Whitman's dream was closer
to national feeling than "The Village Black-
smith". He had snared somehow the elusive
spirit of the conglomerate republic.
Whitman's glorification of "these States"
was really a poetic version of our imperialism,
but he expanded his nebulous doctrine still
further; he linked his idea of the new
America with his vision of man. The superior
American was but a symbol of Divine Hu-
manity. To form this concept many currents
of religion, science, and political thought
united in Whitman. The long struggle to re-
gard man not as the forlorn creature described
by Calvinism, but as divine, as proclaimed by
Emerson, culminates in Whitman's monism,
in which all creatures, all objects of this visible
universe are fused in spirit. From across the
sea, too, came the cry: